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the very fine vessels. The foci were but few in the cervical region 
(only this portion of the cord was severed for examination), more 
numerous in the pons, and again fewer toward the cortex. They were 
found mainly in the white matter, to a less extent in the gray mat¬ 
ter, and varied much in size, all being too small to be plain to the 
naked eye. These foci consisted of aggregations of round cells main¬ 
ly mononuclear, polynuclear cells being rare and eosinophiles not 
found. Many of the larger foci showed central necrosis and were 
not unlike cheesy tubercles in appearance. The nerve sheaths were 
not unaffected, but showed here and there degeneration, both by 
Marchi and by other methods. The capillaries were distended with 
leucocytes and the advention showed round celled infiltration. The 
nerve symptoms observed intra vitram were insignificant com¬ 
pared to the extent of the changes. This the author thinks is due 
to the fact that they were to some extent masked by the severe gen¬ 
eral symptoms of the disease. 

He next considers briefly observations recorded by a number of 
other authors and compares them with his own case. Bulbar symp¬ 
toms he finds most common. Chronic leuccmia seems to have a 
special tendency to attack, the midbrain and afterbrain and the nerves 
arising from them, the spinal cord and its nerves being less fre¬ 
quently affected. The changes in acute and those in chronic leucemia 
differ mainly in degree, the nerve degeneration and sclerotic altera¬ 
tions being wanting in the former. A copious list of references is 
given at the end of the article. Allen. 

Beri-reri. Francis Clark (British Medical Journal, 1900, May 12, 

p. 1,152). 

The following is a resume of the history of an outbreak of beri¬ 
beri at the Berlin Foundling House. West Point, described by the 
author. It is stated that the Blind Home, a one-story building, 
which maintains about sixteen children, and is now closed, has had 
cases of beri-beri among the inmates since July of last year, the first 
case to occur being said to have been an infant who was admitted 
suffering from the disease. From the records, I find, however, that 
only one death has occurred at the Blind Home during this period— 
namely, a female child four years old, whose death was registered as 
due to beri-beri. The children from the Blind Home attended di¬ 
vine worship at the Berlin Foundling House on Sundays, and a Eu¬ 
ropean nurse employed at the latter visited the Blind Home daily, 
and the authorities of the Foundling House are of the opinion that 
the infection must have been introduced from the Blind Home in 
some manner or other. The first two children to be attacked were 
two who were being (surgically) dressed by the above-mentioned 
nurse, one for an affection of the eyes, and the other for some skin 
affection, although I cannot gather that either of them had open 
wounds. Within two days, however, of these two children showing 
symptoms of the disease, no fewer than fifty to sixty others were at¬ 
tacked. Up to December 7 the House contained 102 Chinese child¬ 
ren and girls up to 16 or 17 years of age, and on that date sixty-nine 
school children, all of whom were said to be suffering from beri¬ 
beri, were sent to the neighboring Portuguese colony of Macao with 
six big girls (who were free from the disease) to assist in looking 
after them, thus leaving twenty-seven healthy children in the House. 
These latter have remained healthy, although no change has been 
made in the dietary or source of food supply. Two of the children 
sent to Macao died shortly after arrival there, but the remainder are 
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reported to be improving in health. The children who were attacked 
were all between the ages of four and seven years, and all of them 
slept in a series of adjacent ground-floor rooms. These rooms are 
thoroughly well lit and ventilated and have close-boarded floors, 
which are painted but otherwise bare. Some children who slept in 
the ground-floor rooms in another part of the building were not at¬ 
tacked, nor were any of the girls who slept upstairs. No European 
cases have occurred. The children’s dietary appears to be a most 
generous one, comprising rice, eggs, fish (fresh and salt on alternate 
days), meat (beef or pork) at every evening meal and thrice a week 
with the morning meal. The special points about the outbreak seem 
to be the unusually early age of all the patients (from four to seven 
years), the absence of overcrowding, and the abundant lighting and 
ventilation of the premises, the liberal dietary, the fact that all those 
attacked slept on the ground floor, and the fact that after the re¬ 
moval of the sick the remaining twenty-seven children have remained 
free from the disease, although no apparent change has been made 
in the dietary. 

If Hanson’s theory is adopted it must be assumed that the in¬ 
fection was conveyed from the Blind Home to the Berlin Foundling 
House either in the clothing or in the earth adhering to the boots 
of the children or of the nurse who went from one establishment to 
the other, that it developed rapidly, and that the children sleeping 
in certain of the ground-floor rooms were rapidly poisoned by the 
toxin generated by the infective germ. The fact that the two chil¬ 
dren who required surgical dressings were the first to develop the 
disease suggests rather that they were thus more susceptible to the 
disease than that they communicated it to the others, for the inter¬ 
val between their attack and the outbreak among the rest of the chil¬ 
dren did not exceed two days at the most, and the author is inclined 
to think, therefore, that all the children derived infection from the 
same source. Jelliffe. 



